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Srividya’s Rahasya: 
‘Public Esotericism’ in a Contemporary Tantric Tradition 


A. Problematic 

Srividya refers to a sectarian Hindu tradition that draws on tantric texts and commentaries, 
passed down in South Indian lineages since at least the fourteenth century. This tradition involves 
most centrally the ritual worship of the goddess Lalita Tripurasundari — a regal and benign goddess — 
in the orthodox aniconic forms of sacred geometry (sricakra), and embodied as a fifteen or sixteen 
seed-syllable mantra. Srividya is, like all tantric traditions, an esoteric teaching that traditionally 
involves private ritual and meditative practices passed on in lineages of spiritual preceptors (gurus). 
The issue of secrecy has been a recurring one in Tantric texts — some of Srividya’s most prominent 
texts and commentaries are called by the name rahasya (for example, Tripura Rahasya, ‘Secret of 
the Three Cities’), indicating in the very title that the contents are hidden, precious, and exclusive. 
Scholars have drawn attention to the unique hermeneutical strategies involved in understanding the 
often multiple meanings of Tantric texts, however, the social context of esotericism is a noted lacuna 
in academic studies. ' In this dissertation, I explore the shifting nature of this secrecy among 
Srividya initiates in modern Chennai. 

Since the early twentieth century, Srividya’s texts have been edited, published, translated, 
and circulated widely and can be purchased, read, and ritual instructions may be followed seemingly 


without restriction, and without the direct guidance of a guru. A novel approach to the secrecy of 


' Tantric hermeneutics have been examined in traditions existing outside of South India: Kashmir, Bengal, Nepal, 
and Tantric Buddhist lineages from Japan and the Tibetan cultural region: Timm (1992); Lopez (1993); Kittay 
(2011); Urban (1998); and Muller-Ortega (2002, 2003). My project is the first to address Tantric hermeneutics in 
the South Indian context of Srividya. Hugh Urban points out that few have studied the “very real social and 
political contexts in which esoteric traditions emerge, and with which they are inextricably intertwined” (1997, 2). 


texts and their private circulation is just one way that this esoteric tradition has renewed its classical 
concerns. Aside from direct injunctions of secrecy, some of the other features of esoteric tantric 
traditions are the use of hermeneutical strategies of decoding symbolic language, the pursuit of 
worldly power (social, economic, and imperial), and the use of specialized, highly elaborate ritual 
procedures and implements for the cultivation of a private and empowered tantric identity. In 
Srividya’s encounter with modernity, all of these features have undergone significant processes of 
change. Based on extensive ethnographic work among Srividya initiates in Chennai, I will trace not 
only the ways that Srividya texts and traditions have made incursions into the public sphere, but also 
the ways that its initiates have revised and refined their understandings of this tradition’s purported 
secrecy in the wake of a new wave of publications, accessibility, and popularity. In this way, I will 
address both the hermeneutics and the social context of this tradition’s distinctly modern 
esotericism. 

My thesis argues that influential gurus and their mandalis (ritual communities) in Chennai 
have reevaluated the meaning and exposure of their sacred texts, associations, and practices in order 
to accommodate, position, and promote Srividya as a form of what I call “public esotericism.” In 
this vibrant and increasingly popular tradition, we can observe many aspects of modernization: the 
public circulation of once hard-to-access esoteric ritual texts; the production and sale of religious 
commodities such as decorative fine arts; and the use of novel technologies for the creation and 
distribution of ritual images and implements. Accompanying all these changes are innovative 
rhetorical and philosophical strategies that align the signs of modernity with classical categories 
from within Srividya’s textual and ritual traditions. 

B. Review of Research 
The most comprehensive academic work on Srividya in the English language has been that 


of Douglas Brooks (1992). Other significant contributions include those by Madhu Khanna (1986), 


Rajmani Tigunait (1997), and several articles by Annette Wilke (1996, 2002, 2010, 2011, 2012), 
which provide analyses of the traditional theological works and commentaries of the tradition. These 
studies have a markedly textual emphasis, which is a valuable starting point for a highly literary and 
orthodox tradition like Srividya. That being said, in these studies Srividya is treated in a somewhat 
static way, with little consideration of regional differences, or consideration of the performed socio- 
political realities of Srividya’s commentators and practitioners. 

Two other short articles on contemporary Srividyd rituals draw on somewhat limited 
ethnographic data (one event was observed by each author), and hint at the vast contemporary 
community of initiates and their dedication to ritual practice. 7 Moreover, two articles by Elaine 
Fisher (2012, n.d.) focus on the relation between seventeenth century Srividya intellectuals and 
Nayak courtly culture, describing a cultural context where we see the emergence of the association 
of Tantrism and the Smarta Brahmin identity. Fisher's studies provide a rare glimpse into the 
historical development of Srividya’s community. Additionally, Sthaneshwar Timalsina has written 
an article (2011) on the interface between consumerism and modern constructions of Tantra. * 

There are a growing number of authors who have studied processes of religious and cultural 
change in modern South India.* Several authors have provided information on the modern history of 
the South Indian Brahmin; especially notable are several articles by C.J. Fuller and Haripriya 
Narasimhan (2006, 2008, 2010a, 2010b), who have traced the shift from the pre-colonial culture of 
Brahmins living in agraharams (neighborhoods traditionally endowed to Brahmins through land 


grants) through the intense periods of migration and social disruption during the colonial 


? Brooks (1992), Srilata Raman (n.d.) 

> I emphatically disagree with his premise that the publication and commodification of Tantric materials is a matter 
of the West influencing the traditions of the East. Timalsina’s model extends and propagates colonial discourses 
that idealize the “east” as a bastion of timeless tradition and the “west” as a dominant and progressive agent of 
modernization and change. 

4 For example, the modernization and revitalization of the South Indian tradition of Siddha medicine has been 
studied by Richard Weiss (2009) and Layne Little (2004); these works analyze the connections between tradition, 
social history of class and caste, post-colonial science, commodification, and authenticity. 


urbanization of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries.” The works of Mary Hancock (1999, 2008) 
and Joanne Waghorne (2004) also trace the movements of caste, class, and religious identity in the 
urban spaces of Chennai. 

Finally, Corrine Dempsey’s study (2006) of a diasporic Srividya temple in Rush, New York 
addresses the living tradition of Srividya, encompassing one temple and one charismatic guru. In 
Dempsey’s analysis, she includes issues of authority, cultural and social change, and globalization. 
Although the scope of my project is much broader, it is this book’s approach to the Srividya as a 
contemporary, dynamic and performed tradition that will most closely inform my thesis’ 
methodology. Over the course of my research, I have uncovered at least a dozen living lineage- 
families (mandalis) in Chennai, each having distinctive ritual styles, favoured texts, regional origins, 
and revered gurus. This study of the contemporary Srividya tradition of Chennai will be the first of 
its kind in any language. 

C. Contribution 

The contribution of this project is threefold. First, I will provide the first academic analysis 
of a vast corpus of newly published materials relating to the Srividya’s ritual and theological 
traditions. These books include detailed handbooks and pamphlets for the performance of esoteric 
rituals, collected essays and meditations written by contemporary practitioners, and souvenir 
volumes from Srividya conferences and festivals. These materials (collected during my 
ethnography) are seldom seen outside of the hands and homes of initiates and provide a fascinating 
glimpse into the "middle ground" between the classical tradition of Sanskrit commentators and the 
daily lives of contemporary initiates. 

Second, using an interdisciplinary methodology that combines textual analysis and archival 


work with ethnography, I present an analysis of the formation of Srividya’s contemporary sectarian 


5 Milton Singer (1959, 1972), Mary Hancock (1998, 2006), Gilles Chuyen (2004) and M.S.S. Pandian (2002, 2008) 
have discussed modern Brahmin identities in Chennai. Ramesh Bairy (2008, 2009) has studied the modern identity 
of Brahmins in the Mysore region of central-south India. 


identity and the theological emphases of this tradition. The sites of my ethnographic work 
(conducted over a period of seventeen months between 2008 and 2012) include: homes of initiates 
where individuals conduct private worship and study; semi-formal ritual spaces where initiates 
gather for group ritual and devotional activities; newly-constructed Srividya temples where 
professional, public worship is conducted; temporary sites of festival ritual observances; vendors of 
ritual supplies and instructional books; and the Kanchi Kamakoti matha, a monastic institution in the 
town of Kanchipuram that houses authorities related to both Srividya sectarian traditions and 
Brahmin caste identity. Interweaving information gathered in personal interviews, collection of 
printed materials, and photographic documentation from these sites, my work is a case study of an 
orthodox tradition in its lived contexts. Tying together social history, theological speculation, ritual 
practices, and initiate identity, Srividya will be presented in its fullness as a dynamic, changing 
tradition that balances its deeply orthodox roots with the lived experience of a self-reflective, highly 
literate, and increasingly globalized community of adherents. 

Third, this project will investigate some key theoretical fields of South Asian modernity: 
publication and circulation of classical texts; development of a public intellectual sphere; 
(re)construction of national heritage and identity; and transmission of religion across boundaries of 
traditional social groupings.° The element of cognitive dissonance found in the publication and 
promotion of an esoteric sect has created a fertile field of theoretical possibilities in which this thesis 


is situated. 


D. Chapter Outline 


é Following the work of Arjun Appadurai (1996), South Asian modernity is here considered to be a distinctive 
movement in the “unevenly experienced” phenomenon of global modernity (3). Two distinctive forces (‘diacritics’) 
at work in the modern period are those of media and migration (3), and it is these forces that will be considered as 
central to the study of modernity in this thesis. 


In the Introduction, I will describe the central aspects of the Srividya tradition, including its 
primary ritual implements and activities, the structures of mandali authority (the guru-sisya lineage), 
and survey the academic speculations on the emergence of this tradition and its theological heritage. 
An important contribution of this section will be a detailed review of the prominent texts of the 
Srividya tradition, summarizing their contents, commentaries, and extant editions. 

1. Modern History of Srividya in Madras (Chennai) — The first chapter is a social 
history of Srividya in modern South India. The primary keepers of these tantric lineages are Smarta 
Brahmins, who have historically participated in Srividya in multiple regionally based lineages in the 
Tamil, Telugu, and Kannada-speaking regions of South India. In the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, as Madras became a cosmopolitan colonial economic and cultural centre, South 
Indians from different regions migrated to the city. Brahmins in particular migrated from their 
traditional rural agraharams to the city and tended to take up work in legal, administrative, and 
educational posts.’ In many cases they brought with them their religious practices, including a 
number of diverse Srividya lineages; Elaine Fisher (2013) has noted that as early as the seventeenth 
century, Smarta Brahmin communities in the Thanjavur region began to formalize their association 
with Srividya teachings. In this chapter, I will trace the historical process of Chennai’s settlement, 
and explore the effect migration, urbanization, and colonial forms of education and employment had 
on the religious identity of Smarta Brahmins in general, and Srividya practitioners in particular. 

Several authors have traced the early modern settlement of the Madras area, making some 


note of caste, class, and labour relations as they shifted during this period of migration and cultural 


7 See Fuller and Narasimhan (2008, 2010a, 2010b) and Hancock (1999, 2008). From the mid-eighteenth century, 
Smartas migrated to the Chennai area to serve as “administrators, clerks, jurists, legislators, and publicists” 
(Hancock 1999 53); by the end of the century, Smartas "dominated the professions, including the civil service, and 
led other caste-groups in the attainment of the B.A. Degree" (Hancock 1999 53). Through the consolidation of 
caste-affiliations, through marriage, and ritual alliances, this period saw the cultivation of a public culture of 
Brahmin Hindu practice that made Brahmins all the more cohesive, identifiable, and powerful as an elite group who 
were "defined and delimited by their relations with the colonial state" (Hancock 1999 54) 


change.* In the colonial period, Smarta Brahmins positioned themselves as an intellectual elite with 
the language skills and education necessary to succeed under the colonial administration. I will trace 
the transformation of the Brahmin caste from its early modern rural and classically literate roots 
through to its contemporary identity as an urban, globalized class who are balancing their classical 
interest with the technologies, languages, and changing social realities of the contemporary world. 

2. Publication and Circulation of Esoteric Texts - Beginning in the late nineteenth 
century, and with significant impetus from the efforts of the colonial administrator-cum-tantric yogin 
John Woodroffe (aka Arthur Avalon), manuscripts of tantric texts were being edited, translated, 
published, and circulated within the Sanskrit and English-literate classes. Along with the efforts of 
the Madras-based Theosophical Society and their publishing wing, and other publication houses 
such as Ganesh & Co., the Jupiter Press, and the Ramakrishna Mission Press many hard-to-access 
esoteric texts were made available both within Tamil Nadu, and to a pan-Indian audience. ° 

Many of the early-twentieth century publications are still in circulation, and occupy prized 
places on the bookshelves of Srividyd practitioners, alongside more recent publications including 
issues commissioned by local gurus, “Srividya” magazine, photocopied and spiral bound copies of 
rare books and manuscripts. "° In this chapter, I argue that the circulation of these texts signifies and 
propagates a significant change in the structures of intellectual and ritual authority in the Srividya 
tradition. Practitioners access and read texts at their convenience, are exposed to texts from a broad 
spectrum of once-regionally based intellectual traditions, and they can also teach themselves esoteric 
mantras and rituals without the direct supervision or permission of their guru. This democratization 


of teaching and of authority continues with the development of the technologies of electronic media 


8 See Hancock (1999, 2008), Ahuja (2009), Waghorne (2004), Neild (1979), Neild-Basu (1983, 1984), Mukund 
(2005). 

? Some examples of these publications include Saundarya-Lahari of Sri Sankaracarya (1957) and Woodroffe 
(1981). There were fifteen separate translation and editorial projects related to Srividya texts that were published by 
N. Subramanian at the Ramakrishna Press during the mid-twentieth century (Jayaraman 76-68). 

1 For example, see Athreya (2010), Amruthananda (n.d.), Athmanandanatha and Yogamba (201 1a, 2011b) Mah 
Meru Trust / Nava Shakti Nilayam (n.d.), Jayaraman (2009). 


and the internet, expanding the community, ritual directions, and devotional styles available to those 
interested in Srividya. 

This chapter deals with one of the definitive features of modern religion -- the use of print 
technologies to reproduce and facilitate the broad circulation of sacred texts.'' In my study, 
publication and wide dissemination of these texts is not only an issue of the urban literati and their 
role in the construction of the public sphere, but also poses significant theological issues for this 
purportedly esoteric tradition. In this chapter I will present these issues along with initiates’ 
commentary and interpretation of the issues under negotiation. 

3. Tantric Hermeneutics with a Scientific Spin. In this chapter, I begin with an analysis 
of traditional tantric hermeneutics. The signature exegetical strategy of Srividyd is a system of 
linguistic decoding, wherein semantically meaningless individual phonemes are taken as symbols 
for words with theological, mythical, and cultural importance. Although this system appears to be 
quite arbitrary, it is an essential aspect of what makes these texts esoteric. The meanings of the 
individual phonemes have been traditionally passed along in the Sanskrit commentarial tradition of 
exegesis, and are perpetuated in the oral pedagogical tradition to the present day. Srividya texts can 
thus be understood to ‘encode’ multiple (and simultaneous) meanings, selected to illustrate 
theological principles, and dependent on the commentator’s knowledge base and his students’ 


12 


interests. ^ Whereas traditional commentators seem to have restricted their allegorical and 


'' Benedict Anderson (1983) notes the importance of the history of print to the development of modern national 
identities; the development of an indigenous print culture in the post-1857 period was central to early projects of 
anti-colonialism and Indian nationalism. Partha Chatterjee (1993) suggests that central to the project of urban 
modernity are the publication efforts of the English-speaking elite classes. Rochelle Pinto (2007) and Anindita 
Ghosh (2006) have both studies the development of print culture in colonial centres (Goa and Bengal, respectively), 
drawing close attention to the agency of the elite classes in the construction of new regional and national identities. 
Stuart Blackburn (2003) has presented a social history of folklore publication in Tamil Nadu, which complements 
A.R. Venkatachalapathy’s more comprehensive works on the development of indigenous print cultures in Tamil 
Nadu (2012, 1995, 1994). 

'? For example, S/oka 32 of the Saundarya Lahari reads like a dislocated list of ordinary words with no semantic 
value unless it is understood as a concealing formula for the Srividya mantra. The words of this sJoka may only be 
understood if accompanied by the commentarial association with the syllables of the Paricadasaksari mantra: 


explanatory framework to that of the orthodox Smarta canon (e.g. Upanisads, Puranas, the writings 
of Adi Sankara, and especially the Vedas) in the twentieth century science, technology, physiology, 
and medicine have been used as fields of correspondence for textual interpretation. 

Several authors who have worked on the interface between colonial education, modern 
science, and Indian modernity will inform this chapter’s discussion of the role that science played in 
the nationalist discourse of the early twentieth century.'? The purported universality and rigorous 
methodology of this knowledge system came to signify authenticity and practicality; when science 
could be aligned with traditional texts it denoted their contemporary relevance. According to one 
contemporary guru, Srividya is “particularly suited to science” because of its systematic and 
thorough analysis of material and psychic realities. The close affinity of Srividya and science was 
developed and promoted by early twentieth century commentators whose efforts have been 
reproduced within the tradition to the present day; the connection serves to authenticate Srividya as 
an authoritative contemporary knowledge system with timeless relevance. 

4. Politics, Power, and Authority in Srividya Lineages - The lineages of Sankaracaryas 
are traditional authorities associated with Smarta religious identity; these lineages also underwent 
significant changes during the colonial period, (re)asserting their roles as national and state-level 


figureheads, all the while promoting their relevance as religious leaders for a newly emergent Hindu 


Sivah Saktih kamah ksitir atha ravih sitakiranah 


[Ka] [e] [i] [la] [ha] [sa] 


Smaro hamsah sakras tadanu ca pard-mara-gatita 


[Ka] [ha] [la] [sa] [ka] [la] 
Ami hrllekhabhis tisrbhir avasanesu ghatita 
[hrim] 


Bhajante varnds te tava janani nam ‘Gvayavatam 
13 See Gyan Prakash (1999) for theoretical understandings of the place of science in the colonial and nationalist 
projects, Richard Weiss (2009) and Layne Little (2004) for discussions on intersection of traditional South Indian 
medical and alchemical practices and modern allopathic medical techniques and ideologies, and Joseph Alter 
(2004) for a discussion of science as an explanatory framework for traditional hatha yoga techniques, and an 
analysis of the place of science in early Indian nationalist movements. 


identity that transcended traditional caste and sectarian affiliations.'* As part of their fields of 
expertise, Srividya texts and rituals have been promoted by the Sankaracryas (especially those of 
the Kanchi Kamakoti Matha, but also including lineages based at Shakatapuram and Sringeri) 
outside the closed context of initiation lineages. Although their association with the Srividya 
tradition may go back as far as the seventeenth century (Fisher 2012, n.d., Wilke 2011), in recent 
times the Sankaracarya lineages have styled themselves as the keepers and dispensers of the 
Srividya tradition. The promotion of Srividya by these influential religious leaders -- using uniquely 
modern methods akin to the dissemination of political propaganda -- is one factor that has led to the 
increasing popularization of the devotional and musical renderings of Srividya stotras (liturgical 
praise-songs) among a broader (i.e. not exclusively Brahmin) audience. 

In this chapter, I will examine the political contexts that have affected Brahmin identity and 
institutions of Brahmin authority in contemporary Tamil Nadu, especially the Sankaracarya 
lineages. State politics have involved significant and heated anti-Brahmin rhetoric since the 1960s; 
this has been repeatedly cited by my interlocutors as a reason for their vigorous attempts to publicize 
and promote their religious heritage.'> What comes to light is the tight connection between 
esotericism and elite culture, the power of a purportedly secret tradition to forge new social alliances 
and networks, and the reconstruction of caste identity through the institutionalization of nationalist 


and universalist ideologies. 6 


14 William Cenkner gives a sketch of the many Sankaracarya lineages in the present day (1983), and a portrait of 
the Kanchi Matha in particular (1992); Vidyashankar Sundaresan (2000) has done detailed archival work tracing 
the history of the establishment Kanchi Matha; and Mattison Mines (1990) has published a short study of the ways 
that Sankaracaryas act as social ‘big-men’, leading caste associations, dispensing favours, and administrating 
charitable activities, positioning themselves as not only religious but also secular social authorities. 

15 Sources dealing with relations between caste politics and religion in Tamil Nadu include Pandian (2002, 2008), 
Irschick (1969), and Ramaswamy (1997). 

16 Sugata Bose (2010) notes that the development of universalist ideologies is a post-colonial, nationalist response 
to the universalist discourse of the British colonizers; C.J. Fuller (2001) has described an example of such a 
movement, noting the “appropriation of a localized, traditional Hindu [ritual] to create a wider ‘Hindu unity 
(1607). Also noting an instance of the institutionalization of Hindu essentialism is Hancock (1998). 
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5. Materializing the Inner Vision: Ritual Spaces and Implements - There are manifold 
material traces of the burgeoning Srividya industry: novel architecture, ritual and decorative 
commodities, and services that have emerged as the most recent innovations to the Srividya 
tradition. This chapter will examine this phenomenon with respect to the commodification of 
religious materials and images. Srividya ritual implements, alongside implements and images from 
other sectarian traditions, are available in Chennai for purchase at religious emporiums like Giri 
Traders, can be commissioned from specialized Srividya supply houses like Mah Meru Trust, and 
are also available from roadside vendors and bazaar stalls. The iconography of Srividya has also 
enjoyed a resurgence in the commissioning of paintings depicting many goddesses who have been 
described in texts (and visualized by practitioners), but rarely, if ever, made the subject of an 
externalized artistic creation. Newly created images, such as the painting of the goddess Syamala 
commissioned by the Trayinyas Foundation of Mysore are being circulated online, in the form of 
postcards at temples, and are rapidly becoming contemporary ‘classics.’ 

In this chapter, I will present a significant quantity of new material collected during my field 
work in Chennai, including a survey of the newly constructed Srividya places of worship," an 
analysis of the new visual lexicon,'* the opinions of respected gurus and Srividya initiates on the 
availability of their orthodox ritual implements, and interviews with artists and entrepreneurs who 


are enjoying great success and influence due to the burgeoning popularity of Srividya materials. 


17 There are several studies on the transformations of religious architecture in late-colonial Madras and post- 
colonial Chennai: Joanne Waghorne (2004), Susan Lewandowski (1975, 1979, 1984), Susan Neild-Basu (1979, 
1993); Satish Kumar (2002), Kanakalatha Mukund (2005); I will also draw on the work of historians of Tantra who 
have noted the relationship between esoteric teachings and temple sculpture: Michael Rabe (2000); D.G. White 
(1998). 

!8 In this section, I will appeal to the works of Kajri Jain (2007), Christopher Pinney (2002, 2004), Richard Davis 
(1999), and Vineeta Sinha (2008) who have discussed the culture and economy of image production in modern 
India. 
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